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Definition of a true Christian Church. 

As the object of the incarnation of 
Christ, and of the atonement, was the 
spiritual union of God and man, we de- 
fine a true Christian church to be an as- 
sociation in which the divine and human 
natures are combined, and in such pro- 
portion that the divine nature controls 
the human. Wherever this condition 
exists, there is a true church of Christ, 
whether the association has any laws, 
forms, ordinances, ministers, and deacons, 
or not. Wherever this condition does 
not exist, there is no church of Christ, 
though the association may have an or- 
ganization, ministry, creed, ordinances, 
and discipline, transmitted indubitably 
from the apostles, or deduced accurately 
from the word of God. 

It does not follow from this definition 
that every individual member of a true 
church must be in full spiritual union 
with God. We only msist that the 
church, as «@ whole, must have an infu- 
sion of the divine nature, and be under 
its control. As Christ assumed human 
nature, and had a body 
in order that he might 
as possible to the condition of men in 
their sins, and give them all possible fa- 
cility of access to God, soa Christian 
church in this world, standing in some 
sense in the place of Christ, must be hu- 
man as well as divine, must have a body 
as well as a soul, must approach as near 
as possible to sinners, and give them 
easy access to God. On this principle 
the terms of admission to a Christian 
church should be just as liberal as is 
consistent with the maintenance of its 
essential character. It should embrace 
as large a circle of disciples, whether 
sinful or not, as it can, without  sacrifi- 
cing its divinity. It should be a free 
school where all who wish to acquire the 
knowledge of God, may find fellowship 
and help; and the only limitations of its 
privileges should be such as are necessary 
to secure the advanced classes from being 
drowned in the spiritual influences of re- 
cent and carnal believers. Different lim- 
itations might be required in different 
cases. <A church with great spiritual 
strength and experience at the centre, 
might safely throw itself further into as- 
sociation with the world, than one of a 
more feeble character; as a strong army 
may venture further into an enemy’s 
country without danger of having its 
communications cut off, than a weak one. 


as well as a soul, 
approach as near 


admitting and inviting to church fellow- 
ship all who receive the Bible as the word 
of God, and give evidence that they are 
seeking spiritual religion. We would 
not limit the circle of religious brother- 
jhood to those who actually have attained 
|to spiritual experience; we would not re- 
iquire evidence that the candidate is a 
‘Christian,’ (for that name, many believe, 
properly belongs only to those who are 
‘like Christ, without sin,) but we would 
account as members of the household of 
God, all who so far believe in Christ as to 
be willing to receive his instructions. It 
is obvious that, on this plan, the fact 
that a man belongs to the church would 
not be taken, as it now generally is, for 
proof that he is an insured saint ; and 
this we think would be a great improve- 
ment on existing religious institutions. 
Weare satisfied that the foregoing prin- 
ciples were the basis of the composition 
of the Primitive church. Onthe one hand 
Christ and the apostles, with their most 
spiritual followers, were fully impregnated 
with the divine nature, and “constituted 
the soul of that church. They took all 
care to keep its communications open 
with God. On the other hand, the great 
mass of disciples who were admitted to 
its fellowship after the day of Pentecost, 
and who may be said to have constituted 
its body, were for a long time more or less 
varnal, and many of them ultimately 
proved altogether unfruitful. We find 
no evidence that spiritual experience was 
required as the condition of baptism and 
church fellowship. | Whoever believed 
that Jesus was the true Messiah, was con- 
sidered as thereby entitled to the privilege 
of Christian brotherhood, without any 
such forms of examination and covenant 
as are used at the present day. The se- 
curity of that church from vital corruption 
and degeneracy, lay, not in its vigilant 








exclusion of sinners from its body, but 
in the spiritual strength and divinity of 
its soul, ‘This is the only security of any 
true Christian church. 





Purpose the Basis of Improvement. 

It is very important that we should 
have a clear idea of the right kind of spirit 
in which to receive criticism, so as to 
make it an occasion of practical improve- 
ment and advance. The difference be- 
tween a right and wrong spirit in the case, 
is the difference there is between manli- 
ness and childishness. A childish spirit 
frustrates the power and operation of truth 
in two ways. In one form, it meets crit- 
icism with indifference, carelessness and 
sluggishness—it hears and forgets. It is 
not really pricked to the heart and stirred 
to manly action. Another almost oppo- 
site manifestation of the childish spirit is 
a spirit of impatience, a hurrying spirit— 
one which is too anxious to receive, too 
personal, <A real lover of truth will not 
only take pleasure in the accomplishment 
of good, but in the process by which it is 
accomplished—he will not only love the 
meat, but love to crack the nut. If we 
have our eye on the result alone, the pro- 
cess will be disagreeable to us. A man 


ly, is no artist—he has no taste for the 
art, if he does not enjoy the process, A 
lover of truth will enjoy the process as 
well as the result of criticism—he will 
have a quiet satisfaction in seeing the 
beauty of truth working in the process, 
and not be impatient for the fruit. 

This childish spirit, ina person who 
has great hope, becomes excited and im- 
patient, and sets to bustling about in a 
way which does not accomplish any thing. 
In a person who is naturally sober and 
hypochondriac, it produces discourage- 
ment and despair—he finds no pleasure 
in the process of improvement—he is only 
pleased with the result, and is in despair 
because it is not accomplished at once. 
Suppose you were set to thread a needle; 
if you were all in a bustle, or if your eyes 
were full of tears, you could not do it. 
You would do it only by being cool, and 
quietly in earnest, and having your eyes 
clear. The operation of joining ourselves 
to the truth, is some like threading a 
needle—it cannot be done in the agita- 
tion of either hope or fear. The more 
we are in trouble, or the more difficult 
and tremendous the thing to be done, the 
more need there is of a calm, patient, self- 
possessed spirit; i. e., a manly spirit, free 
from childishness. 

Let us see if we can analyze what takes 
place, when we meet the truth which is 
to change our character, in a right spirit. 
We know the change is to be effected by 
the power and grace of God, on one hand, 
and his power working in us on the other. 
So far as we are concerned, it is through 
a purpose formed in us. A purpose is the 
result of matured desire. When any 
particular desire has canvassed the whole 
range of our nature, and obtained the 
vote of all other desires, it- becomes a pur- 
pose. Prayer is the best means to gather 
our desires, and get their agreement on 
any measure we wish to put through.— 
We see what ought to be done, and then 
go and pray; not merely to move God, but 
to gather our desires in a harmonious vote 
for the measure. We must first have a 
right conception of the power of God, and 
then exercise faith and hope. A purpose 
cannot be formed without hope—without 
hope our desires will not get together in 
town-meeting, with expectation of suc- 
cess. If, with hope and faith, and what 
we know about God, we pray to him, we 
shall find our desires brought to an issue. 
We are then in a position to develope a 
purpose. When it issues forth from hope, 
it is a bright, clear will; it is not a gross, 
muscular, forced will, like that which the 
impatient, bustling spirit gets up on the 
spur of the moment, but a bright divine 
flame of will. It is immortal, and will 
never be quenched; and yet it is patient 
and quiet. ; 

A will generated in that way is worth 
more than all the fruits of it, just as the 
seed is more important than all that 
grows out of it. Suppose we want a 
change of our whole character on some 
point of taste. When by such a process 
as has been described a will is formed, we 
have got the substance of what we want. 








As a general principle, we are in favor of 


who paints a picture for the money mere- 


Because God values the seed-purpose more 


than fruit, he will try our patience, and 
have us wait for the promise—wait for 
our purpose to spread out in our charac- 
ters. It is his policy to let the germ of 
any change or improvement, stand by it- 
self, and strengthen itself. A manly 
spirit is calm and rational, aud to get at 
the change desired, will lie in wait with 
the same purpose bright for years. The 
Bible speaks of men who ‘lie in wait to 
deceive;) we must lie in wait for the 
truth, like a cat that watches for a mouse 
—the cat lies perfectly still, not a muscle 
stirs; but her eyes are all on fire, shining 
with a bright keen flame; and that flame 
indicates her purpose, while her stillness 
indicates her patience. This is the way 
to watch for improvement. There is 
nothing pleases God more, than to see us 
lie in wait for improvement, with a keen 
bright eye, without any flurry. However 
far we may be from what he wishes us to 
be, if there is this purpose in us, he is 
pleased with us. In hunting, the sports- 
man has glorious sport inrunning down the 
game, as wellas in taking it. An old fox- 
hunter does not care so much for the fox, 
as he does for the excitement of the chase. 
We want this manly purpose formed in 
us, by the process we have described, and 
then lie in wait, ready to seize any oppor- 
tunity which offers in the direction of our 
object—not expecting to jump instanta- 
neously at an end; not fret and hurry, or 
be discouraged; but watch with patience. 
God waits on us with all long-suffering 
and patience; it is impolite and unkind 
for us to trouble him with our impatience, 
when he is not impatient. That spirit 
which seeks improvement with reference 
to the immediate result, is the essence of 
pleasure-seeking. When pleasure-seek- 
ing is cornered up, its last resort is to 
turn round and want to make improve- 
ment at one jump. 

To show the difference between a child- 
ish and a manly spirit, suppose we should 
propose to a company of children to build 
a house. We can imagine that some of 
them would think in a presumptous, crude 
way, that they could do it directly, and 
begin immediately to fly round and be in 
a bustle, expecting to perform it in a very 
short time. Others would say, it was 
such a monstrous job, they never could 
do it, and so refuse to try. But a man 
of energy and judgment, would calculate 
his materials, and go about it with an 
unwavering purpose, coolly expecting it 
would take him six months to do it.— 
The great works in the city, like the Dry 
Dock for instance, may justly inspire our 
reverence, as exponents of a manly purpose 
—of a bright will stretching through 
years, cool and self-sustained. In that 
view, they are sublime. We must learn 


to form immortal, self sustaining pur- 
poses, that do not depend on immediate 
fruitfulness. 

Observe that this idea of lying in wait, 
is not on the one hand, to keep perfectly 
still, nor on the other to bustle about; 
but we must watch. Christ and Paul 
both said a good deal about watching.— 
This faculty of watching, with fire in the 
eye, isa great secret of power. It re- 
quires a perfect balance of spirit between 





eagerness and self-control, 
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ALL THE VIRTUES IN ONE.—The princi- 
ple of holy love existing in the heart, ne- 
cessarily includes in itself, or implies the 
existence, of all other Christian virtues. 
And consequently it will assume the form 
of distinct virtues, on the appropriate oc- 
casions of such virtues. He who loves 
God with all his heart, will not violate 
the laws of purity, because it would be a 
disregard of the will of God, which he 
loves above all things. His love, under 


such circumstances, becomes the virtue of 


chastity. He who loves God with all his 
heart, has too much love and reverence 
for the will of God to murmur or repine 
under the dispensations of his providence. 
His love, under such circumstances, be- 
comes the virtue of patience. And thus 
this love becomes by turns, on their ap- 
propriate occasions, all the virtues. As 
the love is perfect, so the virtues which 
flow out of it, and are modified from it, 
will not be less so.—Fenelon. 
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From the New York Tribune. 


Wiagara Falls. 


IMPROVEMENTS THERE AND IN THE VICINITY. 


The village at Niagara Falls has always been 
one of the slowest places in the country. All 
the energy of Nature there seemed to be exhaust- 
ed in the cataract, leaving the people lazy and 
sleepy. With unrivalled capacities for manufac- 
turing, one paper-mill, a grist-mill, and one or two 
saw-mnills have alone profited by the incompara- 
ble water-power. Rathbun tried to change this, 
but exploded before his scheme was carried 
through. Since that failure the place has grown 
very slowly, and with the exception of two or 
three large and fine hotels to accommodate the 
crowd of summer visitors, it is but little larger or 


mere prosaic utility—a consideration of great 
weight in many minds. 

The plan of building a ship canal around the 
Falls on the American side is much talked of, un- 
der the impulse given by these great works. It 
would begin above the rapids, and end near Lew- 
iston, and would dispense with the necessity 
which now compels our vessels to resort to the 
Welland Canal when they wish to pass from one 
lake to the other. To cut sucha canal through 
the rock which underlies the region, and finish 
the locks necessary to lift vessels above three 
hundred feet, would be both a tedious and costly 
enterprise. The expense is estimated at five mil- 
lion dollars. 
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BROORLYN, JUNE 8, 1853. 
A Hint for the Socialists. 


The tendency of the times is towards Associa- 
tion. Notwithstanding the many failures of the 
past—the unsuccessful experiments of Owen and 





Collins, and others, the idea of a true social or- 
ganization still haunts the foremost rank of minds, 
and will not soon be given up. All thinking men 
are sure there is an immense discovery to be made 
in that direction—that beyond the horizon of old 
usage lays a new social world, that only waits for 
some heayen-called Columbus to explore and lay 
open its golden treasures to mankind. Fourier, 
and Owen, and the Shakers, though among the 
boldest navigators of their day, have not reached 
it; they have only brought back some of the drift- 
wood-indications that go to confirm the universal 
instinct that there is land somewhere beyond the 
seas. The Shakers, we may say, have settled 
down upon an Island—a rather barren one—which 
they have discovered somewhat in advance of the 
main continent. But the general belief is that 





more active than it was fifteen years ago. 

The building of the Great Western Railroad 
from Detroit across Canada, and the Railroad 
from Rochester, have now given a start to every 
thing at the Falls, and the place must henceforth 
rapidly advance in numbers of people, and in in- 
dustrial production. ‘The present suspension 
bridge being strong enough only to carry over or- 
dinary carriages, a new one is to be built for the 
use of the trains. This bridge is to be 25 feet in 
width, having a single railroad track, with « foot- 
path on each side. It will hang directly over the 
present one, 20 feet higher in the air. When it is 
completed, the frontier line will be abolished so 
far as the railroads are concerned, and passengers 
may be landed opposite Detroit from the cars in 
which they take their seats at Albany, having 
crossed the famous Niagara upon wires, 330 feet 
above its bed. 

Another great work now going on in that vicin- 
ity is the cutting ofa railroad track from just be- 
low the Falls to Lewiston, in the gorge of the 
river itself. For the greater part of the way it is 
cut in the hard limestone, and when completed, 
the cars will roll along to their destination, with 
the precipitous rock rising on one hand, and the 
whirling, foaming abyss of the river, at the foot of 
a second precipice, on the other. The entire de- 
scent to be accomplished is three hundred and 
twelve feet, giving a grade of about 80 feet to the 
mile. Two miles of this cutting will cost 
$140,000; but even this expense is thought pref- 
erable to the long detours that would be required 
to descend to the plain at Lewiston by an inland 
line. Freight might indesd be carried up and 
down by an inclined plane at that place, while 
passengers could he conveyed in carriages, as has 
hitherto been done; but of course such means is 
not only inconvenient, but insufficient for a grow- 
ing traffic. Accordingly, the daring project— 
conceived, we believe by Mr. McNair, the engi- 
neer who superintends the work,—of excavating a 
track in the side of the limestone bluff which 
forms the bank of the river, has been devised and 
is being energetically earried out. The shanties 
of laborers line the bank, and the constant click of 
drills, the sound of blasting and the crash of ex- 
ploded rocks as they fall through the trees of the 
gorge and plunge into the depths below, daily in- 
vade the majesty of nature with the advance of a 


power to which even Niagara and its precipices}|are ambitious to work at social reform. It is 


must become subservient, the power of industry. 
A bolder and more imposing piece of engineering 
we never saw than is indicated by the line of the 
cutting as it appears now faintly marked along 
the face of the bluff. But ina few months the 
shriek of the locomotive willresound in the chasm, 
and long trains of cars will move in safety up and 
down its side. 

Another admirable enterprise now executing isa 
hydraulic canal and basin, intended to furnish 
water-power at some distance below the village, 
and a mile, perhaps, from the cataract itself. The 
basin is marked out, and partly excavated, suffi- 
ciently near the verge of the bluff to be conven- 
ient for the construction of factories around it.— 
{tis to be three hundred fect long by ninety 
broad, and of sufficient depth. The canal to sup- 
ply water will start from the beginning of the rap- 
ids, and will be sixty feet wide by ten deep. 
Each mill can obtain any amount of fall by cut- 
ting a sluiceway through the rock to the edge of 
the bluff. There will be no limit to the power 
which can be furnished in this mmnner, anda 
great manufacturing center must grow up there, 
sufliciently remote from the Falls to leave their 


the new Hemisphere—the glorious tropics of As- 
sociation still remain a secret beyond the reach 
of all their discoveries. 

We infer that there will he made, from time to 
time, new trials and fresh explorations in this di- 
rection. Men of genius and enterprise, under the 
persuasion of a belief (which is perfectly rational) 
in the possibility of a better social state, will be 
likely to start theories and attempt experiments 
in Association. In the case of such attempts in 
future, the advice which experience suggests is, to 
Persons should not think of gath- 
ering together the first thing, a large mass of new 


begin small. 


material, as has been done heretofore, but let 
the experimentalist begin by taking his next 
neighbor or some trustworthy friend, and let the 
experiment goon for some time between they 
two. Ifhe has made a yaluable discovery in the 
Science of Association, it can be tested in the 
union of two families as well as of a hundred ; and if 
he has not, but is merely giving loose to a notion, 
it will be better to break down on this small scale, 
than to have it any larger. Ifthe small Associ- 
ation developes true principles, and shows itself 
practically successful, it will be easy to enlarge 
it by such gradual acquisition of new members as 
its strength and circumstances will afford. It 
seems a needless folly to commit large bodies of 
persons to the hazard of a new social experiment, 
when the fact is so evident, that the solution of 
the whole problem depends on principles which 
may be tested on the smallest scale, perhaps even 
without going out of the sphere of the single fam- 
ily. What would make a true harmonic union of 
two families, or even of one family, rightly exten- 
ded, would make the union of a thousand ; and re- 
versely, any plan which fails to work well with a 
few would work still worse in the case of a mul- 
titude. So that the field of discovery and exper- 
iment is open and easy to the hand of any who 


quite a mistaken idea of Fourier, that several 
hundred persons, and an immense amount of mon- 
ey, are requisite to demonstrate the theorems of 
harmony. The greatest secrets of nature gener- 
ally yield themselves out of the simplest elements ; 
and so the whole Jaw of social organization may 
be traced out in the relations of a very few indi- 
viduals, truly adjusted, with God and with cach 
other. 

These suggestions correspond with the course 
that was taken by the Commuuity-movement with 
which we are connected. It commenced by the 
union of two or three families; and on that small 
scale the foundation-principles of its present or- 
ganization were all worked out and practically 
demonstrated. First, there was a union of faith 
in the confession of Christ as a Savior from sin 
and selfishness. This led to a combination of 
households; and this again to the institution of 
criticism, and the various belongings of Commu- 





sublimity unaffected by mills and other works of 
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oughly tested, in this primary way, as a question 
of principle, and without reference to numbers, 
present or prospective. Afterwards, as the school 
came naturally to increase in numbers, it was 
found that the same institutions and_ principles 


afew, were also good for the many. The mere 
growth of our Communities has always been an 
object of secondary interest—following at a re- 
spectful distance the primary solution of princi- 


their prosperity. 


ES SL — 


Liabilities of Government. 

The late John C. Calhoun, in a treatise on gov- 
ernment, sums up the difficulties that encumber 
the various systems, thus : 

“* As society is the natural state of man, and 
man prefers his own interests to the well-being of 
others, government is necessary to protect the so- 
cial from the selfish propensity. But as its pow- 
ers must be lodged in the hands of individuals 
who are equally prone to prefer their own inter- 
ests to the general good, a constitution is neces- 
sary to restrain the government. How, then, is 
that constitution to be framed? We see that it 
can or.ly be administered by men; and we see too, 
that those men will be tempted by the universal 
tendency of their natures, to be unfaithful to their 
trusts; by what contrivance then shall the public 
be secured against the abuse of their power, 
against extortion, oppression, and wrong? Quis 
custodes custodiat? [Who shall watch the watch- 
men ?] If you say, by universal suflrage, you only 
substitute a dominant majority for your former 
authority, and which would have the same ten- 
dency to the misuse of its powers as any other 
irresponsible ruler. Nor woulda free press be 
any restraint, because firstly, it cannot change 
that principle of human nature in which the ne- 
cessity of governments and constitutions origi- 
nates; and secondly, because the press always 
leans to the heavier side of the scale, to the stron- 
gest interests or combination of interests, so that 
it exasperates rather than cures or palliates the 
evil.” 

This is a very good exposition of the eyils of 
the present social system. But the new theory 
proposed by Mr. Calhoun, (which we omit,) is 
open to the same objections, and exposed to the 
saine liabilities. And so it is with every form of 
government that has, or can be adopted, while the 
heart of man remains in a selfish state; in every 
case there will be a mass, great or small, subject 
to a dominant authority, from which they vainly 
struggle to escape, and attain freedom. It mat- 
ters not under which form they are bound ;—the 
same selfish principle is at work alike in the dem- 
ocratic institutions of the United States, the re- 
gal rule of Great Britain, or the autocracy of Rus- 
sia; and any attempt tochange the form, witha 
view to cure the evil, without striking at the spir- 
it which underlies it, is as foolish as though we 
were to try to cure a deep-seated disease by some 
superficial operation, designed to change the exte- 
rior merely, without touching the core of the dif- 
ficulty. 

We sce no cure for these multiform evils, 
except through the sovereignty of Jesus Christ, 
and its sequence, Christian Communism. Insuch 
a state of society, selfishness, instead of being 
looked upon as a ‘principle of human nature,’ and 
provided for accordingly, will be seen in its true 
light, as a diabolical perversion of the mind of 
man—a hideous, abnormal condition of things; 
and swept from the face of the earth. Then, 
when men become ‘of one heart and one mind,’ 
government will no longer be necessary ‘to pro- 
tect the social from the selfish propensity.’ 

Cs 





ArGcumMentum ap Homixem.—We had a call 
the other day from some outside friends, who 
propounded the usual round of inquiries and 
questions about our principles and their practical 
operation. They were representatives of the ac- 
tive business world, and their questions were the 
most definite as to the effect of Communism 
in securing individual faithfulness and efficiency 
in business. 

Said they, ‘Don’t you find persons among you 
that are disposed to be lazy and shirk? Perhaps 
this question is the one oftenest asked of us by 
inquirers, as though man was naturally a lazy be- 
ing, and if you free him from the existing legal, 
forcing systems, asa matter of course, he will 
drop down into flat imbecility. Our faith in 
human nature—in such beings as God loves, and 
Christ died for, revolted at this idea, and we re- 
plied that we had no difficulty on this point. We 
appealed to their own sense of honor—*If you 
were members of a Community where all were 
seeking one common end, and your interests were 
thus all provided for, would you allow yourselves 
to live on the labors of others, and settle down 





nity-life. Every step was worked out and thor- 


ples ; and it is to this fact that they owe much of | 


| You would be miserable in that position.” To 
| this personal application of the case they made no 
|reply, and whether it met their objection or not, 
| we cannot tell, but it warmed our heart to defend 
humanity from this imputation. Remembering 


which had proved adequate to the association of |™4n a8 God’s workmanship, we can surely say of 


|him in the language of the old deacon on another 
| . . . 
occasion; “ brethren, we hope for better things,” 


Oneida, June 4, 1853. E. H. HH. 





‘The Word is nigh Thee.’ 

When the pipes are laid and the fixtures all 
adjusted, for lighting a house with gas, what 
a simple thing it is to turn a little stop and 
touch a match to the lighter, and give a sud- 
| den brilliance toa whole room that was quite 
jdark a moment before. Then we see the fa- 
ces of our friends; and books, and papers, and 
| objects of interest around us, make a new world 


for our thoughts and senses. So suddenly can 





our inward state be changed. Heaven’s gas comes 
clear to our hearts, and faith turns the stop, and 
confession touches the match, which causes it to 
burst forth a glory in the midst of us. By his 
power over our thoughts, God can give us this 
experience at any time. He can make us turn the 
stop even when we do not know it. If we are in 
darkness, and give up our thoughts to him, he can 
direct them in a way to open the inlet of his spir- 
it, and so fill us with light and peace. If we are 
vacant and barren, he can fillus with fruitful 
thoughts, and make us see a thousand things to 
interest us, that we had no eye for before. 


H. 
—_— <a>? —____ 


Correspondence of The Circular. 
The Anti-Bible Convention. 
Putney, June 6, 1853. 

—After writing you from Hartford on the 3d 
inst., I attended the anti-Bible Conyention again 
in the evening of the same day, and on the fol- 
lowing morning; leaving for this place the after- 
noon of the 4th. 

As a serious, systematic attempt either to 
shake or settle our belief in the Bible, the pro- 
ceedings of this Convention are hardly worth re- 
porting in detail. Aside from the usual tirade of 
the Garrison school against the American church 
and clergy, the whole argument in the case of In- 
fidelity vs. the Bible, may be summed up thus :— 
1. The Bible is an imposition, because it repre- 
sents that God is revengeful—an abettor of mur- 
ders, war, slavery, cruelty, licentiousness, and op- 
pression in general; whereas God has incopora- 
ted into the nature of every human being an in- 
stinctive law that rejects such a system of religion 
as at variance with the happiness of the universe. 
2. Some things recorded in the Bible as facts, are 
proved by the modern revelations of science, to be 
false. 

The defense in reply to these arguments, aver- 
red that science was yet in its infaney—its prin- 
ciples unsettled—the opinions and dogmas of its 
learned professors at variance, and contradicting 
each other. That it was a puerile and gratuitous 
assumption to suppose that science was infallible; 
or that there was any such universal law in the 
construction of the human constitution, as was 
claimed by the skeptics. It was acceded by the 
natural religionists that it was the province of man 
as the superior being, to govern the rest of the 
animal creation, and make them subserve his in- 
terests. But it was put to them by the Bible- 
party, whether they could justify man in despoil- 
ing the bee of his honey, putting the yoke upon 
the neck of the young ox, &e., &e., and yet deny 
that God had similar rights in his creatures. 
The big fish of the sea live upon the little fishes ; 
and throughout the whole animal creation inferior 
life is sacrificed to the superior. And has God 
no right to make human life subserve his purposes ? 
Assuredly he is as much above us, as we are above 
the lower animals; and who can tell what his 
rights are? The skeptics really had no answers 
for such questions. 

This was the substance of the attack, and the 
defense, so far as I was a listener. 1 understand 
the whole proceedings of the convention will be 
published immediately, in pamphlet form. 

 &. 2, 





Wuicn 1s Best.—*It is only by faith that | 
can drink coffee,” says one of our friends, who still 
has some weakness toward Grahamism. Indeed! 
and isn’t it better to drink coffee by faith than 
water without faith? It is the very beauty of the 
thing to eat and drink in faith—to refer in our 
hearts to God, and believe that it is his blessing 
which makes our food do us good. For our part, 
we think faith and coffee is a very good ex- 
change for cold water and the ‘natural laws.’ 

i. 





into lazy inactivity ? No, you could not do it.— 
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An Item of Experience, 

Faith-experience is always refreshing to the 
heart. no matter how unimportant by itself the 
vecasion may be which produces it. I havea 
taste for music; but my faculty of time is defi- 
sient, and so I meet with an obstruction in the 
practice of the art. Discouragement of course is 
the first and foremost temptation which would 
hinder my improvement; and a day or two since: 
| encountered it in full force. I was exercising 
on the violin; and on that instrument particular- 
iy, good execution is impossible without good 
time—and the question came up, how shall I 
overcome, and aboye all, dissipate discouragement? 
The question was not one of intellect simply—it 
came closer home—my heart was concerned ; and 
{ turned inward to Christ for consolation and 
help. The result was precisely what I desired.— 
The temptation to grasp at once the gift in which 
| was so deficient, and then to chafe because | 
could not get it, all passed away; and a satis- 
factory consciousness of the victory and value of 
fuith took its place. The change that came over 
me was a life-bath to my spirit, and | thanked 


God for the inspiration that had produced it.— | 


{nd then my heart dictated, and my thoughts 
ran thus: 

Skill in execution, in music and all the arts, is 
good and desirable, and worth toiling for, but it is 
not ‘the one thing needful? in making up a charac- 
ter that pleases God, It is possible to have skill 
and genius, and power too, in abundance, and 
yet make discord with God and the heavens, 
The most acceptable thing to God is a purpose of 
improvement, fixed, immovable, inspired in the 
heart. This is the fundamental touching-point 
with Christ and the Primitive church, and with- 
jut it there can be no harmony with them. With 
such a purpose, we may have to wait for results— 
for outward prosperity—but herein is its value. 
The discipline of waiting is the refiner’s fire and 
fuller’s soap, which will cleanse and change and 
polish the character, making it reflect the image of 
our heavenly Master. God’s purpose is omnipo- 
tent, but it is made so by the strength of patience 
and our only place of rest is in the bosom of his 
spirit. 

These were some of my meditations while at- 
tempting to practice with the violin of an after- 


noon, and I need not add that [ retired from the | 


exercise with a contented mind. i HR 





Hints to Writers.---No. 3. 

‘Sound words that cannot be condemned, should 
be the motto of all writers. This motto indicates 
the true, spiritual, inspired style of writing. There 
isa continence and chastity in it which keeps a 
person within limited bounds—within such ran- 
ges of thought as he is able to /Aoroughly canvass, 
He “speaks what he knows, and testifies to that 
which he has seen,” with the conscious energy of 
the omnipotent power of TRUTH; and, according 
to the promise, his words are such as cannot be 
gainsayed nor resisted. 

Every one may attain this inspired style. It 
does not necessarily require great talents or ex- 
tensive knowledge; it only demands that the wri- 
ter ceive attention to quality instead of quantity, — 
and that he be modest enough to separate out 
from the universe of thought a section that he is 
familiar with, and strictly confine his eiforts to it- 

To exhaust a small subject—i. e., to give a com- 
plete view of it—is infinitely better than to spread 
the mind in a loose manner overa vast area of 
thought and speculation. For illustration: it is 
better to say, “I have been to New York,” if that 
is the simple fact you wish to express, than to en- 
cumber the same information with words, by say- 
ing you did not go to Jersey City, Hoboken, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, &c., or that you might have gone 
to these places: all this would be inferred. The 
time will come when the term “good writers” will 
be apphed only to those who are capable of e2- 
hausting subjects,—to those who know their own 
powers, and do not attempt what they cannot 


well perform. w. 
ee 


CenrTrIFUGAL TeNDENCcY.—In some of Jeffer- 
son’s writings, occurs the following story, which 
he says was related to him by Dr. Franklin in the 
way of an apologue, to illustrate the singular dis- 
position of men to quarrel and divide into parties. 

“The Eddystone light-house, in the British 
channel, is built on a rock, in the mid-channel, 
and is totally inaccessible in winter, from the bois- 
terous character of that sea, in that season. For 
the two keepers, therefore, employed to keep up 
the lights, all provisions for the winter neces- 
sarily carried to them in autumn, as iey can 
never be visited again till the return of the milder 
season. On the first practicable day in the 
spring, a boat once put off to them with fresh 
supplies. The boatmen met 2t the door one of 





the keepers, and accosted him with a ‘ How goes 
it, friend? ‘Very well.’ ‘How is your compan- 
ion? *I do not know.’ ‘Don’t know? Ts not 
he here? ‘I can’t tell. ‘Have you not seen 
him to day? ‘No? ‘When did you see him ? 
‘Not since last fall” ‘You have ‘killed him, 
‘Not I, indeed.’ They were about to lay hold of 
him, as having certainly murdered his companion: 
but he desired them to go up stairs and examine 
for themselves. They went up and _ there found 
the other keeper. They had quarrelled, it seems, 
soon after being left there, had divided into two 
parties, assigned the cares below to one, and those 
above to the other, and had never spoken to, or 
seen one another since.” 

This is not a picture of human nature pure, but 
of human nature mixed with a foreign element.— 
Human nature pure is gregarious, and sympa- 
thetic ; and above all it has an affinity for Christ’s 
spirit, which isa spirit of unity. That spirit is 
at work in all human nature, and it is more 
subtle and strong than the spirit of division, and 
will prevail over it in good time. I 

- n° <r 6 ge --= 

Anti-Brste Convention.—We cut the fol- 
lowing pithy paragraph from the middle of an 
editorial on this topic, in to-day’s Tribune: 

Of all the religion we ever heard of. we like 
least that which busies itself in picking flaws in 
other men’s lives or creed. Exposure of immoral 
lives as of false doctrines may sometimes be ne- 
cessary, but it is poor work to make a business of. 
If the Bible be as faulty as Jackson Davis & Co. 
consider it, we think they might employ them- 
selves to better advantage in setting forth the 
truth that transcends it (assuming that they can 
find such) than in assailing its Authenticity. 
Men are to be saved from error by the manifesta- 
tion and enforcement of the truth—by fruitful 
affirmation, not by negative and destructive criti- 
cism. Itis the mission of the true Reformer to 
create, not abolish—‘ not to destroy, but to fulfill.’ 
Mr. Davis seems to have realized this when he 
uttered ‘Nature’s Divine Revelations’—a book 
quite as hard to understand as the old Bible, and 
not nearly so easy toread. That A?s Bible don’t 
go, is no good reason for his making war upon 
others. 


_——ag 


A Sign to be Remembered. 

Imagine the scene when Christ went into the 
temple and found there those that sold oxen and 
doves, and the money-changers. See him drive 
them all forth, and pour out the money and over- 
throw the tables. Tear him say to those that 
sold doves, ‘Take these things hence; make not 
my Father’s house a house of merchandize.’ Tis 
disciples looked on and wondered at his audacity. 
Then they remembered it was written, ‘the zeal 
of thine house hath eaten me up.’ He was left 
No one resisted his 





in possession of the place. 
authority. 

This scene is highly typical of Christ in his 
office ofa savior from sin. The human heart is 
the true dwelling place of God, typified by the 
temple. It was made for his sanctuary; but it 
has been desecrated to other uses. Evil spirits 
have taken possession, and brought in their traffic 
and it is well described in its fallen state, as ‘a den 
of thieves.’ 
whole gang of intruders, and restore the heart to 


Christ comes with power to eject the 


prayer and worship, and make it an acceptable 
abode for the Most Tigh. li. 
= ec 
The News. 

.... The New York State Woman’s Temper- 
ance Socicty, has just been holding its First Annu- 
al Meeting. ‘The Society take strong grounds in 
favor of the “right and duty of women to meet in 
primary assemblies of women to record their yotes 





in favor of such legislation and governmental ac- 
tion as will best protect society from the griev- 
ances of drunkenness.” 

....The City of Washington decided on Mon- 
day last, by a popular vote, against the granting 
of licenses in that City for the sale of Ardent 
Spirits. This is considered an important victory 
by the temperance advocates. 

....The consolidated Railroad Company be- 
tween Albany and Buffalo, had a grand Celebration 
on Saturday last, on the occasion of the opening 
of the Syracuse and Rochester Direct Railroad. 
A Train of six long passenger cars, filled with 
invited guests, including the members of the State 
Legislature, and representatives of the New York 
Press, left Albany at 6 A. M, and reached Niagara 
Falls at 2 P. M. thus making the whole distance 
—305 miles—in 8 hours. At the Falls a sumptu- 
ous entertainment was provided, at which some 
four hundred were present—speeches made, &¢.,— 
ex-Goy. Seward taking a conspicuous part—hu- 
morously comparing the present facilities for travel, 
with those in the early history of the State, and 
even a few years since. Returning, the party 
reached Albany in 74 hours—having made the 
trip out and back in the extraordinary short 
time of 154 hours. The whole affair seems to 








have been managed on a munificent scale—the | heart, and our neighbor as ourself: we 


Railroad Company being at the entire expense. 

..-+ There is much speculation in the news- 
papers, respecting the probable course of the 
United States Government, in relation to the new 
Boundary Dispute between this country and 
Mexico, arising from the claim put forward by 
Goy. Lane, of New Mexico, to the Mesilla Valley, 
which we have heretofore mentioned. As yet 
nothing positive is known in regard to the ac- 
tion of the Government in the case; but the pre- 
vailing opinion is that the position of Goy. Lane, 
will be sustained, and that his successor has been 
instructed to that effect. This opinion seems to 
be confirmed by the fact that some 200 fresh 
troops have been sent there under the command 
of Gen. Garland, who goes out to supersede Col. 
Sumner as Commander of the United State’s for- 
ces in New Mexico. The probability is that an 
attempt will be made to settle the difficulty by 
negotiation or arbitration, without proceeding to 
extreme measures, 

...-. The recent movements of M. de Raousset 
Boulbon, 2 young French Count, in California, 
has attracted considerable attention. It appears 
that he has collected about 1,200 armed men and 
intends to enter Sonora, one of the northwestern 
States of Mexico, and obtain permission of the 
Goy. (Gondara) to explore and operate the nu- 
merous mines onthe frontier, which have been 
abandoned for some years by the Mexicans, on 
account of the depredations of the Indians. It was 
supposed to bea marauding expedition; but it 
seems that they have 2 military organization on- 
ly for the purpose of maintaining discipline— 
being divided into three parties—miners, farmers, 
and artizans— with a code of laws for the com- 
mon benefit. 

...- Apprehensions of a war between Russia 
and Turkey, are still felt, on account of the ru- 
mored failure of the negotiations pending between 
those powers. 

.... Diplomatic relations have been suspended 
between Austria and Switzerland, owing to the 
stand taken by the latter, in refusing to expel the 
Austrian political refugees. 

-The project of a law has lately been sub- 
mitted to the Congress of the Republic of New 
Grenada, which provides for the complete separa- 
tion of Church and State, and for the full enjoy- 
ment of religious liberty to all, whether citizens 
or resident foreigners. The case of the United 
States is appealed to, as an illustration of the 
benefits of free toleration and religious liberty. 
This project, and the steps taken by the Republics 
of Bolivia and Peru towards the opening of the 
Amazon for free navigation, look like the com- 
mencement of anew era in South American polities, 

...-The corruption of the New York City 
Government, about which there has been so much 
talk and scandal, has finally resulted in a decisive 
revolution at the polls—the people voting by over 
30,000 majority in favor of the Amended Charter, 
which proposes to remedy these abuses. The 
Tribune hits the nail on the head when it says, 
‘What has been done will avail but little, with- 
out an honest and capable Common Council to 
execute what the People have decreed.’ 





The Fight of Faith. 

Paul in his first letter to Timothy ex- 
horts him to ‘fight the good fight ot 
faith.’ In his second letter he says of him- 
self, ‘I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith.’ 


There is deep meaning in this kind of 


talk. Itimplies that to break through 
the net of evil, and secure the hope ot 
the gospel, believers must gird themselves 
with a heroic, determined purpose—be in 
earnest, as men who must fight for their 
lives. It tells that there must be action. 
Paul did not use words at random, and 
when he told Timothy to fight, he meant 
all he said. He meant that it was neces- 
sary to be as wide awake and active asa 
warrior. This exhortation is just as ap- 
plicable to us, as it was to Timothy. 

The question may be asked: How shall 
we fight this ‘ good fight of faith?’ what 
is the victory to be won, and where is the 
evil to be overcome? The whole matter 
may be summed up in this: we want our 
liberty to Jove—to love God with all our 








want to be free to be organized by the 
spirit that was poured out on the day of 
Pentecost, into a living body. We be- 
lieve that the heavens are ready to bestow 
this great gift of unity upon mankind. 

We need not go far to find the enemy. 
The field of battle is within us. Here 
where God intended love to prevail, an 
enemy has sowed the tares of egotism, 
selfishness, jealousy, and envy: and a 
victory here in this interior field, is om- 
nipotent in outward results; and here is 
where the exhortation comes home to us 
—‘Fight the good fight of faith.” God 
does not want us to war directly with 
these evils, but to correct our imagina- 
tion, which is the secret of the gospel way 
of overcoming evil. 

The experience of the world, living 
without faith in Christ, has gone to create 
an all-pervading imagination that selfish- 
ness, envy, jealousy, &., are inseparably 
connected with human nature. They are 
natural, and there is no help for it. 

The gospel teaches us better things 
It teaches that Jesus Christ created hn- 
man nature anew. ‘ As in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive.’ 
The New Testament shows most distinctly 
that the combination of human nature 
with Jesus Christ, will not bring forth 
evil, but good fruit ; such as love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
&e. It is in favor of this true imagina- 
tion that we are called upon to ‘ fight the 
good fight of faith. We are thankful 
that we have, as Communists, been called 
to invest our all on this issue, of the 
truthfulness of God, and the savability 
of human nature. We ,believe God’s 
word is true, and that he has saved us 
from sin and selfishness. But in order to 
realize these fruits of salvation in an or- 
ganic way, we must gird ourselves with 
the faith of the gospel against false im- 
aginations—stand to it, that it is not 
natural, but very unnatural for man to be 
selfish, greedy, jealous and envious. Whe 
is not ambitious to be able to say with 
Paul, ‘I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith, 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord the right- 
cous Judge shall give me.’ 

E. H. H. 





It is Natural to be Edifying. 

In obeying the exhortation to ‘stir 
ourselves up to edification, the imag- 
ination sometimes thrusts itself- upon us, 
that this is a legal and forced opera- 
tion ; and it would make us believe that 
the gift of edification is conferred only on 
particular individuals, and is not accessible 
to all. This is certainly a false imagina- 
tion. The New Testament and all true 
Christian experience authorises us to con- 
sider that the natural state of believers is 
one of edification and abundant fruitful- 
ness; and that a state of non-edification 
is very unnatural. 

The fact that believers are represented 
in the New Testament as married to 
Christ, wnited to him, one with him, and 
members of him, shows that it is natural 
for them to be edifying. This language 
indicates that the same life flows in Christ 
and in believers. If then it is natural 
for Christ to be edifying, it is also natural 
for his members to be edifying. And we 
know that his life was one overflowing 
river of edification. 
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Again, the New Testament represents 
a state of abundant fruitfulness as the 
necessary condition of believers. ‘He 
that believeth on me, (says Christ,) out 
of his belly shall flow rivers of living wa- 
ter. . ., . Whosoever shall drink of the 
water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst : but the water that I shall give 
him shall be in him a well of water spring- 
ing up into everlasting life..... Lam 
the vine, ye are the branches: he that 
abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit. . . Herein 
is my father glorified, that ye bear much 
Sruit, 

Every believer knows that he /ee/s un- 
natural when the spirit of edification has 
not free course through him. He is as 
conscious of an obstruction in his spirit, 
as he would be conscious of an obstruction 
in the natural flow of the blood in his 
system. 

It is evident, then, that in stirring our- 
selves and one another up to edification, 
we are only endeavoring to remove all ob- 
structions to a natural state. When all 
obstructions are removed, and a free chan- 
nel thus opened for Christ’s spirit, we 
cannot but be edifying and fruitful in 
every good work. Ww. 





How to keep Good-Natured. 

Persons who have much experience in 
suffering and spiritual tribulation are nat- 
urally tempted with the spirit that Job had 
when he disputed with God. Such expe- 
rience generally breeds a tendency at least, 
to quarrel with Providence, and sometimes 
it results in a bold, presumptuous argu- 
ment, or complaint against God. One 
of the last conjurations of the devil 
upon those who are seeking the Lord, is 
the endeavor to make them irritable and 
nervous through extreme sensitiveness to 
evil. Increase of refinement and spiritual- 
ity, unless accompanied with a correspond- 
ing power of protection against evil, will in 
all cases be an increase of trouble and 
affliction. Hence, the importance of cul- 
tivating patience and good nature, as we 
increase in knowledge and refinement, if 
we wish to ‘trammel up the consequen- 
ces,’ and keep the balance of peace aud 
happiness. 

In cultivating the patience, meekness, 
and good nature, which the sensitiveness 
of a spiritual state requires, it is neces- 
sary, in the first place, that we should 
become well settled in the doctrine of 
election and foreérdination and continu- 
ally accustom ourselves to the practice of 
recognizing God’s right to dispose of us 
as he pleases. ‘Nay, but O man, who art 
thou that repliest against God? Shall 
the thing formed say to him that formed 
it, Why hast thou made me thus?’ 
(Rom 9: 20.) 

Secondly, we should bear in mind that 
God over all is Liessed forever, and that 
we are one with him. By the recognition 
of this union, his life, which is blessed, 
will prevail over our life and give tone to 
it, and keep us good-natured and happy. 

And thirdly, we must make the dis- 
covery that God has no objection to our 
being free with him, and arguing our ca- 
ses quite boldly, if we have a consulting 
and meek spirit. We cannot have the true 
spirit of prayer without a certain degree 
of boldness. Boldness toward God, when 
merely speculative, is presumptuous; but 
when exercised in a consulting spirit, it 


least to having an individual frankly state 
his difficulties to him, if it was done for 
the purpose of removing all obstructions 
tounity. Abraham reasoned with God 
about the destruction of Sodom, and re- 
peatedly stated to him his view of the 
matter, and God accepted it. Several 
other instances might be mentioned in 
which persons reasoned with God without 
provoking him to great displeasure.— 
When persons are brought in front of dark 
and mysterious questions, it is impossible 
for them not to inquire and reason about 
them; and the only choice in the case is 
to do it in a presumptuous and irritable 
spirit, or in the spirit which secks unity, 
sincerely desires to know the truth, and is 
free and bold to lay the matter before 
God, and meekly request an explanation. 


—Home-Talk. 








The Mysterious not necessarily Divine. 

It will not do for people to worship mys- 
teries and think them good and divine, 
simply because they are unaccountable, 
until they can answer such questions as 
these: How do fishes know which way to 
go when they are out at sea, so as to find 
the mouth of a river, and make their 
annual migration? How do trouts get 
into all the little streams on this islane, 
which is surrounded with salt water?— 
How does the particular worm which is 
the parasite of a certain plant, find its 
particular plant? If a cucumber was 
remote from all others of the kind, its 
particular parasite-worm or bug would 
find it—what guides the creature to the 
spot? The world is full of such mys- 
teries. The lowest forms of mere ani- 
mal life have miraculous instincts, dis- 
cernments, sagacities and clairvoyances. 
It is better not to try to account for 
these things—give it up, and say that 
all things are bathed in miracles; every 
thing that is going on is miraculous, and 
it is not possible to measure the mysteries 
of nature even, by our understandings, Let 
us not think because we find something 
miraculous, it is necessarily divine. The 
lowest forms of animal life, are as full of 
sagacity as these Rapping spirits. 





Paul presents the real test in his talk 
about Charity. Do you find any true 
Charity appearing in these manifestations? 
No matter how much knowledge they 
have—their sagacity after all may not ex- 


ceed that of a bug—Home-Talk. 





Ea The vicinity of Reservoir Square is 
thronged all day with people who come up to see 
how the Palace is getting on; and the noise of a 
thousand hammers is the music they are welcom- 
ed with. From the midst of the busy scene rises 
the Crystal Palace itself, swarming with men— 
men crawling like flies over the huge dome, men 
hanging like spiders from the lantern, men on 
scaffoldings putting in glass, men inside making 
the galleries and laying the tloors—all hammering 
away, as though they heard the Leander saluting 
up the bay, and would rather not keep the foreign 
commissioners waiting. There is a great deal of 
work still to be done. The dome is not yet com- 
pletely roofed. But we are inclined to think that 
the Company’s last promise to the public will be 
kept, and that another month will see the exhi- 
bition opened. The building will be quite as beau- 
tiful in iron and glass as it is in lithograph; but it 
ought to be three times as large as it is—Home 
Journal. 





== A new mode of ventilation was yesterday 
tried on the Naugatuck Railroad with decided 
success. The plan is that of Messrs. Atwood & 
Waterbury—the latter an officer of the road. 
Its general outline is this: The passenger cars of 
a train are all thrown into one long saloon by 
means of a flexible cloth or rubber platform, and, 
the windows being kept closed and the train 
opened at the rear, a strong current of air is re- 
ceived just over the engine through a pipe ora 
bag as wide as the train, and some six to twelve 
inches deep, which passes in at the top of the 
front car and so along through all the cars, and 





pleases him. He would not object in the 


out at the rear. A passenger assures us that the 


exemption from dust was perfect, the sensation of 
coolness and freshness delightful, while the per- 
fect facility and safety of passing from end to end 
of the train sensibly enhanced the pleasure of the 
journey.— NV. Y. Tribune. 

== The Boston Olive Branch gives the fol- 
lowing good account of itself:— 

“We have for sixteen years employed at least 
half females, not on account of price only or 
principally, but because they were more to be de- 
pended upon than many journeymen. We always 
employ a first rate foreman, who is a good proof 
veader, and also men to do heavy work, the others 
have been females. They never failed to do their 
work in season. and well. Not a single one has 
ever left us willingly, except on marriage, and no 
less than five have been well married from our 
office, most of whom, in case of sickness of hands 
or other contingency, were ready occasionally to 
lend a few days, or hours, help, if needed after- 
wards, though the necessities of none compelled 
it. 

“Our rooms are well carpeted, and the girls do 
not come in till 9 or 10 o’clock in the morning, 
retiring in good season, seldom making over seven 
or eight hours a day. Smart compositors can in 
that time earn from $6 to $8 a week. We have 
also one female clerk out of the three we employ. 
Added to this, one desk has been occupied by ¢ 
female editor as our assistant, at a salary of $900.” 





= If the streets of London were put togeth- 
er, they would extend 3000 miles in length. The 
main thoroughfares are traversed by 3000 omni- 
buses and 8500 cabs, employing 40,000 horses.— 
In 1849 the metropolis alone consumed 1,600,000 
quarters of wheat, 240,000 bullocks, 1,700,000 
sheep, 28,000 calves, and 35,000 pigs. One mar- 
ket alone supplied 4,024,400 head of game. Lon- 
don, in the same year, ate 3,000,000 salmon, 
which were washed down by 43,200,000 gallons 
of porter and ale, 2,000,000 gallons of spirits, and 
65,000 pipes of wine. 13,000 cows are yearly re- 
quired for London milk ; and, reckoning two gal- 
lons a day from every cow, we have here 72,000 
gallons of “London peculiar” consumed by the 
London inhabitants. 360.000 gaslights fringe the 
streets. London’s arterial or water system sup- 
plies the enormous quantity of 44,383.828 gallons 
per day ; a thousand sail are employed in bringing 
annually to London 3,000,000 tons of coal. They 
have no fewer than 23,517 tailors, 23,570 boot- 
makers, 40,000 milliners and dressmakers, and 
18,701 domestic servants.—Eaxchange Paper. 





Bad News. 
COLLECTED SINCE OUR LAST, FROM THE DAILIES. 
Marine Disasters, 13; Railroad-Accidents, 3 
Murders, 5; Casualties causing death, 12; Casu- 
alties not causing death, 12; Fires, 11; Burgla- 
ries, Thefts, Forgeries, &e., 20. 
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FROM CONNECTICUT. 
Wallingford Community, V 
June 5, 1853. § 

—We have had some talk about poetry 
of late. I believe that the essence of poe- 
try isthe perception of God in every 
thing. The man who can express in 
words this perception is called a poet; 
but I believe there are many silent poets, 
men whose hearts revel in the love, beau- 
ty and grandeur which God reveals to 
them, but who cannot express it in prose 
or verse. It isnone the less useful how- 
ever. It often nerves its possessors to 
noble deeds. They write their epics in 
actions that ‘tell on ages, tell for God.’ 
Poetry is an oil which in the case of the 
successful writer, produces a light that all 
“an rejoice in; but which does not neces- 
sarily benefit its possessor. Still, in the 
case of the silent poet, it lubricates all 
the machinery of life, rouses the noblest 
motives into action, and produces an aro- 
ma of gratitude that is well pleasing to 
God. In devoting ourselves to him we 
are dwelling more and more in the ele- 
ment of poetry. The distinction between 
labor and sport which the world makes is 
fast passing away with us, and they are 
both becoming ordinances of love to help 
on our acquaintance with God and each 
other. When we plant potatoes, or when 
we makea fishing excursion to ‘Paug Pond,’ 
we equally realize that there is sport in 
business, and business in our sport; and 
that every thing we do is worship, What 
a contrast such a life makes with the prosy 
routine of the old world. I have seen 
farmers living in the most romantic and 
beautiful places, who seemed perfectly 
earth-bound and rusted through by their 
isolated and unnatural mode of living — 
They formed a striking contrast to the 
fresh beauties of God’s creation ‘around 





them. Routine and isolation are the mis- 
crable substitutes for the Spirit of God 
and Community life: they are elements 
which wear out soul and body, and pre- 
pare the way for that unnatural intruder. 
death. 

The Spirit of God loves to ciren- 
late in the hearts of a multitude and 
make them one, as it did on the day of 
Pentecost. ‘Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am 
I in the midst.’ ‘Let us consider one 
another, to provoke unto love and to good 
works : not forsaking the assembling of 
ourselves together,’ &c. The Spirit of 
truth is at once a spirit of love and unity, 
of organization and harmony, and of ex- 
hilaration and poetry. It is the great and 
only motive power that will unite, har- 
monize, and elevate human nature to the 
concert pitch of heaven. It is oiling the 
machinery of our associate life, destroy- 
ing the corrosion of anxiety, and the fric- 
tion of clashing wills. The question 
whether we can live together has long 
since disappeared from our minds. It is 
rather a question whether we could live 
separate; for‘ Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or 
distress, or persecution, or famine, or na- 
kedness, or peril, or sword? Nay, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors, 
through him that loved us.’ 

H. J. Seymour. 


FROM ONEIDA, 

[The spirit of the following note is edifying as 

an example of the right way of taking criticism. | 
Oneida, June 1, 1853. 

—I thank God for the note you wrote 
me. The hint was just what I needed, 
and in the right time; and the fact that 
you found it in your heart to give me 
such a hint, gives me courage that the 
time has come when I shall be delivered 
from the spirit which you criticised. I 
know this tendency to become outward 
in prosperity, has hindered my fruitfulness 
to God very much. It is a spirit that 
does not appreciate the Giver in his gifts. 
I have felt many times like praying God 
not to give me prosperity if I could not 
make good use of it; but I think it would 
please him much better to have me gen- 
erous enough toward him to believe that 
I could praise him more by being happy 
and enjoying every thing which he has 
made, and in Ais spirit, than it would for 
me to be in that small, narrow-hearted state 
which would oblige him to keep me poor. 
[ pray for faith and earnestness that shall 
make an end of this spirit, that I may 
bear ‘much fruit’ to God. I thank God 
that he has given me a love for the truth 
that is above every thingelse. I love the 
truth about myself, and desire to thank 
him for a// that he has ever done for me. 

Harriet A, Hat. 





FROM NEW YORK, 
Baldwinsville, June 2, 1853, 

—TI have had a desire of late, to write 
to you and express the gratitude of my 
heart, for the Circular, and the benefit I 
have received through its influence. It 
is about four years ago that my eyes were 
opened to the truth—the Bible was a 
sealed book to me until then—the doc- 
trine of the Second Coming of Christ was 
all darkness; but God, who orders all 
things wisely, put the Berean into my 
hand through Mr. Robinson. I read the 
truths of the doctrine of the Second Com- 
ing, and all darkness was removed from my 
mind. The Talks on the same subject, of 
late, have been very interesting and given 
me great light; likewise the talk on the 
Nicodemus tribe; and I heartily join in 
giving my testimony, that I am _ not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ. I do 
believe in Christ, and confess him in me 
a Saviour from sin, and confess: my union 
with the body of believers. I believe in 
trusting in the Lord for all things, and 
am not ashamed of it. 
Please accept by thanks for the Cireu- 
lar, until I have it in my power to do 
more. OLIvE Witcgx. 
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